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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRESBYTERIAN SEPARATIONS AND REUNIONS. 
BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 

_ It has often been asserted by Roman Catho 
lic writers and speakers that the tendency of 
Protestantism is towards dissension and division, 
resulting from the want of that strong bond of 
union which is found in Papal supremacy. To 
proof of this they point to the numerous sects 
in Protestant countries, each contending for its 
creed and form of worship, often casting upon 
one another the imputation of heresy, and all 

endeavoring to make proselytes. 

To this charge we may answer, that our di- 
versity is better for human progress and happi- 
ness than their enforced uniformity, which is, in- 
deed, more apparent than real. The deadening 
effect of their coercive system is shown by its 
fruits in those countries where its authority is 
absolute. Wherever ecclesiastical domination 
1s most complete, there is religious life most de- 
pressed, and freedom of thought most restricted. 

Whatever grounds there may have been in 
former times for the charge of dissension among 
Protestants, it is believed by many, that the 
tendency now is towards reconciliation and 
reunion. There is less disposition among the 
various sects to enter into doctrinal controver- 
sies, and more sympathy with each other in 
their religious movements. 

This charge has probably resulted chiefly 
from two causes: First, the growing conviction 
in the public mind that doctrinal differences 


may safely be tolerated, because religious dogmas 
are of far less importance than practical right- 
eousness. Secondly, the works of philanthropy 
in which all are, more or less, engaged, have 
brought the different Protestant churches into 
contact, and their joint labors have produced 
mutual esteem and sympathy. The labors of 
the Sanitary Commission and the Christiaa 
Association during the late war had this bene- 
ficial result, in addition to the immense am- 
ount of good that was done in affording relief 
and consolation to the sick and wounded. In 
like manner, the unparalleled efforts now being 
made to educate and improve the condition of 
the colored people in this country, will, like all 
disinterested charities, redound to the benefit 
of both parties, conferring a blessing on those 
who give, as well as those who receive. 

These remarks have been suggested by read- 
ing in the public journals several articles relat- 
ing to the efforts now being made by the Pres- 
byterians to reconcile their differences and to 
become again united as one body. On referring 
to Rupp’s History of the Religious Denomina- 
tions of the United States, I find historical ac- 
counts emanating from each of the bodies 
known as the old aud the new school Presbyte- 
rians, which furnish information that I deem in- 
teresting. 

It appears that since the settlement of this 
country there have been two separations in that 
church: the first of which continued about 
thirteen years, and then a reunion took place.. 
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The second schism has now existed about thirty 
years, and there seems to be almost a certainty 
of a reconciliation. 

In order to give a clear view of these 
transactions, a brief explanation of their 
form of church government is deemed ap- 
propriate. The title Presbyterian is derived 
from a Greek word signifying senior or elder, 
intimating that the government of the church 
mentioned in the New Testament was by 
Preebyters, that is, by ministers and ruling 
elders possessed of equal powers. The Pres 
byteriaus affirm that, with the exception of the 
Apostles, there was no order in the primitive 
church superior to that of Presbyters, and that 
Bishops and Presbyters were titles having the 
same import. The officers in the Presbyterian 
church are bishops or pastors, ruling elders, and 
deacons. 

The pastoral office is first in dignity. 

Ruling elders are elected by the people as 
their representatives. 

Deacons are chosen by the people; their of- 
ficial duty is the care of the poor, and the re- 
ception aad disbursement of the charities of the 
congregation. 

The church session consists of the pastor and 
the ruling elders of a congregation, and is the 
primary judiciary of the church. The pastor is 
its presiding officer, called the moderator. Its 
functions are similar to those of a monthly 
meeting of Friends. The presbytery consists 
of all the ministers and one ruling elder from 
each church within a certain district. It has 
power to decide appeals from the church ses- 
sions, to examine and license candidates for 
the ministry, to ordain, instal, remove, and 
judge ministers. 

The synod is a convocation of the bishops or 
presbyters, with one elder from each church in 
a larger district, consisting of at Jeast three 
presbyteries. It has power to decide appeals 
brought up from the presbyteries. 

The General Assembly represents in one 
body all the churches of this denomination, 
and consists of delegations of bishops aad elders 
from each presbytery. It is the highest judici- 
ary of the Presbyterian church. 

Among the distinguishing doctrines of the 
Presbyterians are these: “The doctrine of 
sovereign unconditional election to eternal life, 
the doctrine that Christ died in a special sense 
for his elect people, the doctrine of justification 
by the imputed righteousiess of Christ alone, 
of sanctification by the special and invincible 
power of the Holy Spirit, and of the persever- 
ance of the saints in holiness.” In these re- 
spects, “ they differ very materially from many 
who bear the Christian name.” 

The founders of this church in the Br‘tish 
colonies of America were principally Scotch and 
Irish Presbyterians. ‘Their first ecclesiastical 
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union was in 1706, when the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia was organized. Ten years later it 
had increased so much that it was divided into 
four presbyteries which constituted the Synod 
of Philadelphia. In 1738, the Synod resolved 
that every candidate for the ministry should 
have a diploma from a co!lege in Europe or New 
England, or a certificate of competent scholar- 
ship from a committee of the Synod. This 
measure being unsatisfactory to many, they pro- 
tested against it, stating that a Presbytery or 
the #fnallest association of ministers has power 
to ordain and-to judge of the qualifications of 
ministers. This difference of sentiment, and 
a diversity of practice founded on it, led to the 
formation of two parties in the church, and the 
strife continued until 1745, when it was termi- 
nated by a scparation and the organization of 
the Presbytery of New York. 

In 1758, being thirteen years after the sepa- 
tation, the Synods of Philadelphia and New 
York were united and the breach healed. It is 
said ‘‘ no cause of disunion had been removed, 
except that greatest cause of disunion, ambiti- 
ous men and evil tempers; for when the re- 
union took place, they agreed to adopt the con- 
fession of Faith, Catechisms and Directory, as 
they had been adopted in 1729.” The Synod 
of Philadelphia agreed that “all differences 
and disputes should be laid aside and buried 
without future inquiry.” 

In 1788, the General Assembly was organ- 
ized, and two years later, it invited the congre- 
gational churches of New England to renew 
their annual convention with the elergy of the 
Presbyterian church. This led to the adoption 
of a plan of correspondence between the Pres- 
byterians and those Congregational churches 
which nearly agreed with them in doctrine, but 
differed in church government. 

Among the Congregationalists, each church 
or congregation is independent of all others in 
the formation and exercise of its discipline. 
They have associations and conventions composed 
of delegates from the churches, but these are 
merely advisory bodies, without power to enforce 
their decisions. 

The “ plan of union” thus adopted was re- 
markably successful, and bad the effect of ex- 
tending the Presbyterian government, inasmuch 
as the clergy generally favored that system. 
For nearly eighty years, the Denomination con- 
tinued to extend its border, increasing in num- 
bers and wealth, but the seeds of dissension 
which produced the separation of 1745 were still 
in existence. They began to germinate in 
1530, and a few years afterward resulted in an- 
other separation. ; 

It has been remarked that the “ disruption 
of the American Presbyterians, which occurred 
in 1838, is one of the most interesting occur- 


{ences in the religious annals of the western 
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continent.” Its causes and results will be no- 
ticed in another number. Like most other 
schisms io the various churches of Christendom, 
the dissension which led to it originated among 
the ministers, and from them extended to the 
body at large; but unlike most other cases of 
separation, there is now a strong probability of 
reunion, and measures are in progress for that 
purpose which are regarded with deep interest 
by reflecting mi_ds throughout the country. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTERMINATION OF THE INDIANS. 


The appeal of our friend Sidney Averill, 
published recently in the Intelligencer, on be- 
half of the Indians, is worthy of the attentive 
consideration of Friends. Can it be doubted 
that if these far western Indians had been 
treated justly, they would have been as friend- 
ly as those were who so kiadly greeted the ar- 
rival of the Penn Colony. Neither the British 
Canadian government, nor the French, which 
preceded it, ever had any serious difficulty with 
the Indian tribes, from the earliest settlement 
of their country. 

But the question now is, Can anything be 
done to prevent the wholesale slaughter of 
women and children which is threateved? The 
emergency is great, and the question involves 
a responsibility, which Friends especially should 
not feel themselves relieved from, until they 
have performed what lies in their power towards 
composing the present difficulties. 

The allegations against these western tribes 
are, that they perpetrate atrocious barbarities 
without provocation. But who is to decide the 
truth or falsity of this charge? The outrages 
inflicted by the Indians are telegraphed with 
lightning speed ; but when the whites are the 
aggressors, and Indians are massacred, with 
women and children, what opportunity do the 
latter have to publish to the Christian world 
the sufferings they endure? 

Limited as are the opportunities to learn the 
outrages perpetrated by the whites upon the 
Indians, the disclosures are sufficient to show 
that they scarcely have a parallel ia the bistory 
of the human race. 

Senator Nesmith charges Indian agents and 
contractors with being guilty of the most out. 
rageous and systematic robbery and swindling; 
and after particularizing the respects in which 
the Indians are cheated out of their governwent 
annuities, by agents and contractors, adds, 
“This cruel aod disgraceful treatment is the 
fruitful cause of the lodian Wars.” 

General Pope says, “ The benevolent pur- 
poses of goverument have failed, and will con- 
tinue to fail, so long as the eucroachmeuts of the 
whites upon the huating grouvds of the red 
men are permitted, and ayents and traders fill 
their pockets with the muacy belonging to the 
[udians.” Ie adds, “ ‘l'o pursue the present 
sy-tem in regard to Indian affuirs, is unbec »m- 
ing a human people.” 

The Governor of Idaho, in a letter to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, informing of ‘he 
massacre of some sixteen frieudly Indians oa 
the 11th of 3d month last, says: “ There were 
adry and sapless thing, that many Christians | but two grown up men, the others women ant 
are even weary of it, and are ready to say with|chiidren, That the immediate settiers te<titied 
the Prophet, Oh that [ might leave my people} that these Lndians were peaceable and defence- 
and go from them! Jer. 9: 2.—Flavel. less ;” aud adds, “ If anyt':ing will bring oa a 

























MORAL INFLUENCE OF “FARMING. 
There is a decided moral tendency in the di- 
rect and close dealing, if we may so speak, be- 
tween the farmer aud his God. They work to- 
gether. God has ground this realm (so geolo- 
gists tell us) into a somewhat hard and thin 
soil. “ He has sent the springs into valleys, 
which run among the hills, aud caused the 
grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
service of man.” These gifts are in the rough. 
The condition of their true enjoyment is useful 
and health-giving labor. The gold must be 
gathered or mined, the diamond polished ; so the 
suil must be patieatly wrought and duly enrich 
ed; the tree, the clay, the stone converted into 
dwellings, the air and sunshine into corn and 
wine—the annual covering of the sheep, and 
the life garment of the kine, into blankets and 
sandals. In short, labor and reward are in- 
scribed on every gift of God, and none so gen- 
erally receive them right from the giver as 
those who till the ground. There is !ess inter- 
vention of variolvid scrip and poisonous nickels. 
The vine holds out his clusters, the rich purple 
all undisturbed. The apple, the pear, the peach 
bend their branches to the gathering, as only 
God can make them. The harvest field nods 
to the reaper, that it may become sheaves in 
his bosom and bread to the hungry. The broad 
bosom of the meadow undulates and throbs 
with every breeze until shorn of its trophies. 
Even the forests toss their giant branches for 
shades. Is there not a sense of great nearness 
to God amidst these blessings ?—a feeling of 
satisfaction and comfort closely allied to thanks- 
giving, praise and love ?—furm and Fireside. 





We shall never be so instrumental to the good 
of others, as when we are most diligent about 
our own souls. If saints would spend more 
time about their Acarts, there would quickly be 
such a divine lustre upon their lives, that men 
would account it no small privilege to be with 
or near them. Whence is it that they are so 
rigid and uncharitable towards those who dif- 
fer from them? These things have so often 
spoiled Christian fellowship and made it become 
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general war, it will be such acts as these. In 
no case, he says, that I have examined, have I 
found the red man the aggressor, but undoubt- 
edly the trouble springs from the fiendish out- 
rages of bad white men.” 

“ Upon the trial of Capt Hill for taking an 
Indian child from the breast of its dead mother, 
and ordering it to be killed, it was proven that 
it had been the custom of our troops to kill 
Indian children, under such circumstances ; and 
the president of the court-martial which tried 
Hill admitted that he himself, while In com- 
mand in Arizona last winter, ordered his men to 
kill an Indian child, by shooting it four times.” 

Garret, an officer in the Western army, testi- 
fies, that “ frequently along the route, Indians, 
their women and frightened little children, 
were shot down by the soldiers for mere fun ; 
and that foragers would boast of the scalps 
they had taken, and the number of redskins they 
had put cut of the way. These tribes were all 
peaceable; some of them raised stock, cultivated 
fields of wheat, and a great variety of fruit.” 

It appears in the evidence of Gens. Canby 
and Sully, “‘ That they overtook and surround- 
ed an encampment numbering about two thou- 
sand, including women and children ; that one 
of their regiments approached within thirty 
yards of this conglomerate mass of human life, 
and fired volley after volley upon them until 
night ; that those who were able fled during 

the darkness, through fear of a renewal of the 
massacre next morning, leaving three hundred 
killed, besides a vast number of wounded and 
dying scattered along the route.” It would ap- 
pear that these Iodians were peaceable; they 
made no resistance, and the presence of their 
women and children shows they were not on 
the war path. 

Capt. Locklen, of the U. 8. Cavalry, after a 
fruitless attempt to conquer the Indians in 
Viern River country, “ Invited the chiefs to 
have a big peace talk ; forty of them attended, 
smoked the pipe of peace, surrendered their arms 
uccording to stipulation, and beiog thus defence- 
less, he told them to run for their lives, and or- 
deriug his troops to fire upon them, all but one 
were delibérately massacred.” the several Yearly Meetings, whose experience 

In allusivn to the inflictions of every form en-| in this line of benevolence may enable them to 
dured by these Western Indians, Senator] offer counsel. New York Yearly Meeting at 
Nesmith, of Oregon, before quoted, further says:|the present time has no standing committee 
“The Indians are constantly represented as ag-| upon Indian affairs; but some other Yearly 
gressors, whereas the facts will show, that un-| Meetings may have; and though their appoint- 
less they were the most abject beings on the| ment had no reference to the present difficulties, 
earth, they could not endure the constant abuse | still what more benevolent concern could the 
received from our authorities through accredited | Friends composing those committees be engaged 
agents. in than in an effort (of course unofficial) to stay 

A writer who professes to have had much|the uplifted sword, which now threatens the 
acquaintance with these far western Indians, | indiscriminate slaughter of the aged and the in- 
and with their histurical incidents, says,| firm, of unoffending women and helpless chil- 
“ Bounties are this day offered in Nevada for | dren. GIDEON Frost. 

Indian scalps; their warriors have been shot} AMartinecock, Leng Island, 7th mo. 16, 1867. 


down like dogs, their old men turned out to 
freeze or starve, their maidens worse than mur- 
dered by a licentious soldiery, their children 
murdered or enslaved, the bodies of mothers 
mutilated, and their unborn babes scalped.”’ 

The latter part of this recital would be in- 
credible, but for the fact that the inhabitants 
of Ruby City offered a reward of twenty-five 
dollars for every thing in the shape of an In- 
dian under ten years of age. Each scalp should 
have the curl of the head, and the man claim- 
ing the reward was required to make oath that 
the scalp was taken by the company.” A re- 
ward of fifty dollars for the scalp of an Indian 
woman, and one hundred for that of ‘a man, was 
offered at the same time. In order to carry out 
the purpose for which these rewards were of- 
fered, “ Three men were appointed to select 
twenty-five others to go Indian hunting.” 

When the reports of the Commissiuners on 
Indian Affairs were under consideration in the 
Senate, objections were made to their being 
published ; one Senator averring “ that if they 
were published, they would disgrace us in the 
eyes of all civilized nations.” 

The foregoing recitals are sufficient to show 
that if the Indians have perpetrated great bar- 
barities, their provocations have been also great. 

From the earliest acquaintance of Friends 
with the Indian race, we have held that they 
are faithful and kind to those who treat them 
justly, but the current of public opinion is now 
setting so strongly in an opposite direction, that 
it may be well for us to pouder upon the fore- 
going, lest we should be erroneously biased by 
a corrupted popular feeling. 

General Sherman says, ‘‘ We must act with 
vindictive earnestness against the Sioux, even 
to their extermination, and commands from 
subordinate officers read, “ Give no quarters to 
either men, women, or children.” 

Are these horrible butcheries to be perpetra- 
ted? Is this nation’s history to be stained with 
the blood of slaughtered women and children, 
and shall the Society of Friends offer no inter- 
position,—not even a protest ? 

There are Friends not a few, scattered through 
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WHAT WORKING MEN MAY BECOME. 


It is not given to all to be masters of song, 
like Burns; of art, like Palissy or Gibson ; of 
engineering skill, like Stephenson ; of critical 
acumen, like Gifford; or of abstract science, 
like Ferguson or the elder Herschell ; yet these, 
at first, were all poor or working men, who 

ained their education by their own efforts— 
who did battle with pinching poverty, lack of 
educational means, prejudice of class, and all 
those lions which stand in the way of men of 
weaker mould, who “let I dare not wait upon 
I would.” All cannot be field-marshals in the 
army of life; but somewhat lower, yet very 
honorable grades have been obtained by men 
once in the ranks, who, while never for a mo- 
ment despising the labor by which they gained 
honest bread, were not disposed to consider that 
working, eating and sleeping are all that is 
worth living fur. Their daily labor honestly 
and intelligently performed, they felt themselves 
to be free citizens of the empire of thought, in 
which true men take rank according to what 
they essentially are, quite independently of the 
conditions of their life. When the sun shines 
it shines for all, lord or laborer; and the pre- 
cious instincts which make men believe in good 
and beautiful things, treasure up and nourish 
the suzgestions of universal nature, and culti- 
vate the talents entrusted to their care, are be- 
stowed 3 impartially as the sunshine. Look 
into any biographical dictionary, and you will 
see how little the circumstances of early life 
have been able to impede the careers of really 
great men. Real mental energy soon masters 
them, and makes them even subservient to its 
will.— Working Man. 


SCENE IN PALESTINE. 


I was travelling over Anti-Lebanon. Tt Was 
a bright summer day, and near noon. Weary 
and way-worn, [ rode down from a bare moun- 
tain ridge into the wild and beautiful valley of 
Hebron, and dismounted beside a little fountain, 
under the * shadow of a great rock.” A group 
of some fifteen or twenty shepherds were there, 
too, resting during the heat of the day, and their 
flocks, amounting to several thousand sheep 
and goats, filled nearly the whole bottom of the 
valley. At first I was greatly annoyed by the 
too near approach of both men and animals ; 
but, when the time came to lead the flocks away 
to pasture again, I watched their motions with 
intense interest. 

The shepherds rose, went into the middle of 
the dense mass of animals, and then separating, 
walked away slowly in different directions. 
As they went, each kept uttering a peculiar ery 
or call. The sheep heard, they too began to 
separate one from the otker. I observed that 
the whole mass was agitated, as if the sheep 
and goats had been driven hither and thither 
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by some unseen power. Gradually they form a 
series of deuse, moving columns, following close- 
ly in the footsteps of the shepherds, and drawn 
after them with their voices. I also observed 
that, while each shepherd wound his way 
through the united flocks, some of the animals 
fled at his approach, frightened at his voice, 
others hastened toward him, for they knew his 
voice. Ina short time they were led off, and the 
fountain was completely deserted, not a sheep or 
goat venturing to lag behind. Then the calls 
of the shepherds were heard echoing from rock 
to cliff, now loud and clear, now dying away in 
the distance, while flocks were seen, obedient to 
the calls, following in long, distinct streams the 
guides who alone they knew and trusted. As 
I sat there, gazing with mingled wonder and 
pleasure on that strange and instructive scene, 
another beautiful Scripture illustration was real- 
ized before my eyes. One shepherd led his 
flock, by a zig.zag path, up the almost perpen- 
dicular bank of the glen. Behind it two young 
lambs trotted along at the feet of their mother. 
At first they frisked about, and jumped lightly 
from stone to stone; but soon they began to 
fall behind. The poor little things cried pite- 
ously when the path became steeper and the 
rocks higher, and the flocks more and more 
distant. The mother cried too, rusning back 
and forth—now lingering behind, now hasten- 
ing on before, as if to wile them upwards. 

It was vain. The ascent was too much 
for their feeble limbs. They stopped, trembling 
on the shelving cliff, and cried; the mother 
stopped, and cried by their side. I thought they 
would certainly be lost; and I saw the great 
eagles that soared in circles round the cliffs far 
overhead, sweeping lower and lower, as if about 
to pounce upon their prey. But no! The 
plaintive cries of distress had already reached 
the ear of the good shephead. Mounting a rock, 
he looked down and saw the helpless little ones. 
A minute more, and he was standing by them; 
then taking them up in his arms, he put one on 
each side, in his bosom, in the ample felds of 
his coat, which was bound round the waist with 
a girdle. The lambs made no attempt to ran 
away from him. They seemed to koow what 
he was going to do, when he lifted them in his 
arms, and the little creatures lay there with 
their heads out, as contentedly as an infant in 
its mother’s bosom, while the shepherd scaled 
the dizzy heights again, and took his place at 
the head of the flock. It may be easily im- 
agined with what deep interest I have ever 
since read the beantiful words of Isaiah—“ He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd; Je shall 
gather the lambs with His arm, and carry them 
in his bosom.—Family Treasure. 





The ancients had a proverb: “ Lingua quo 
vadis,”’—tongue, where are you running to? 
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WAS IT CHANCE. 

I was io the habit of visiting a decent widow, 
as paralysis made it impossible for hier to attend 
church. She was tended by a very dutiful 
daughter, who, working at a flax mill in the 
neighborhood, toiled hard, and contented her- 
self with plain dress and simple fare that.she 
might help to maintain her mother. Before 
leaving the cottage fur her work, she was in 
the habit of heaping up the refuse of the mill 
in the grate and kindling it. She placed her 
helpless mother in a chair right before the fire, 
and as this fuel burned slowly away, the old 
woman was kept comfurtable till her return. 

It happened one day that I left my manse, 
and skirting the walls of the old churchyard, 
and passing the corn-mill, with its busy sound 
and flashing wheel, 1 took my way down the 
winding dell to the cottage of the old woman, 


which stood in its garden, embowered among} 


trees. But, having met a parishioner with 
whom I had some subject of interest to talk 
about, I called a halt, and sitting on a bank of 
thyme, we entered into conversation. Ere the 
subject was half exhausted, the widow rose to 
my recollection. I felt, somehow, that I must 
cut it short and hasten away on my visit. But 
the idea was dismissed, and the conversation 
went on. However, it occurred again and 
again, till, with a feeling that I was neglecting 
a call of duty, as by an uncontrollable impulse 
I rose to my feet, and made haste to the cottage. 

Opening the door, a sight met my eye that 
for a moment nailed me to the spot. 

The erection of mill-refuse which had been 
built from the hearth some feet up the open, 
wide chimney, having its foundations eaten away, 
had fallen, and precipitating itself forward, sur- 
rounded the helpless paralytic within a circle 
of fire. The accident took place some minutes 
before I entered. She had cried out; but no ear 
was there to hear, nor hand to help. Catch- 
ing the loose refuse about her, on aud on, near- 
er and nearer, the flames crept. It was a ter- 
rible sight for the two Wigtown women—mar- 
tyrs, staked far out on the sands of Solway 
Frith—to mark the sea-foam crawl nearer and 
nearer them; it was more terrible still for this 
lone woman, in her lone cottage, without any 
great cause to die for, to sit there and see the 
fire creeping closer, drawing nearer and nearer 
to her feet. By the time I had entered, it had 
almost reached her, where she sat motionless, 
speechless, pale as death, looking down on the 
fire as it was about to seize her clothes and burn 
her to a cinder. Ere it caught, I had time, 
and no more, to make one bound from the door 
to the hearthstone, and seizing her, chair and 


all, in my arms, to pluck her from the jaws of 


a cruel fiery death. 
By what law of nature, when I lingered on 
the road, was I moved, without the remotest 



















idea of her danger, to cut short, against all my 
inclinations, an interesting conversation, aud 
hurry on to the house, which I reached just in 
the nick of time—one or two minutes later, the 
flames had caught her clothes, and I had found 
her in a blaze of fire. Be it mine to live and 
die in the belief of a present and presiding, as 
well as a personal God ; in the faith which in- 
spired my aged friend to thank him for her 
wonderful deliverance, and the boy to explain 
his calm courage on the roaring deep, in these 
simple but grand words: “ My father is at the 
helm.” —Dr. Guthrie. 








AN ORIENTAL NIGHT. 

It is impossible for those who have never 
visited the glowing East to form an adequate 
idea of the exceeding beauty of an Oriental 
night. The sky—which bends enamored over 
clusters of graceful palm trees fringing some 
slow-moving stream, or groves of dark motion- 
less cypresses rising up like Gothic spires from 
the midst of white, flat-roofed villages—is of 
the deepest, darkest purple, unstained by the 
faintest film of vapor, undimmed by a single 
fleecy cloud. It is the very image of purity 
and peace, idealizing the dull earth with its 
beauty, elevating sense into the sphere of soul, 
and suggesting thoughts and yearnings too ten- 
der and ethereal to be invested in human lan- 
guage. Through its transparent depths the 
eye wanders dreamily upward until it loses its 
self on the threshold of other worlds. Over 
the dark mountain ranges the lonely moon 
walks in brightness, clothing the landscape 
with the pale glories of a mimic day; while 
the zodiacal light, far more distinct and vivid 
than it is ever seen in this country, diffuses a 
mild pyramidal radiance above the horizon, like 
the after-glow of sunset. Constellations tremu- 
lous with excess of brightness, sparkle in the 
heavens, associated with classical myths and 
legends which are a mental inheritance to every 
educated man from his earliest years. There 
the ship Arago sails over the trackless upper 
ocean in search of the golden fleece of Colchis; 
there Perseus, returning from the conquest of 
the Gorgons, holds in his hand the terrible 
head of Medusa; there the virgin Andro- 
meda, chained naked to the rock; awaits in 
agony the approach of the devouring monster ; 
there the luxuriant yellow hair of Berenice 
hangs suspended as a votive offering to Venus; 
while the dim, misty track formed by the milk 
that dropped from Juno’s breast, and which, a8 
it fell upon the earth, changed the lillies from 
purple to a suowy whiteness, extends across the 
heavens, like the ghost of a rainbow. Con- 
spicuous among them all, far up towards the 
zenith, old Orion, with his blazing belt, meets 
the admiring eye, suggestive of gentle memo- 
ries and kind theughts of home; while imme- 
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diately beyond it is seen the familiar cluster of ' 


the Pleiades, or Seven stars, glittering and quiv- 
ering with radiance in the amethystine ether, 
like a breast-plate of jewels—the Urim and 


-Thummim of the Eternal —Hugh Macmillan’s 


Bible Teaching in Nature. 


—_—_——" oe 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
FIRST ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


The Pioneer (English) adventurers to Nan- 
tucket in 1659 were Tristram Coffin and Peter 
Folger—the former being the father of Mary 
Starbuck, so distinguished ia the annals of 
Nantucket, and the latter the grandfather of 
Dy. Franklin. Thomas Macy removed thither 
a little later in the same year, and established the 
first English residence there. [Edward Star- 
buck went to the island in the same boat with 
Thomas Macy’s family, and after a very brief 
sojourn, determined upon a removal thither 
with his family. These wanderers sought a 
place of refuge from persecution, and the spirit 
which pervaded the infant colony, and which 
they transmitted, is significantly portrayed by 
Whittier in his beautiful poem, where, in appli- 
cation to the present islanders, he says : 

‘Free as the winds that winnow 
Her shrubless hills of sand— 
Free as the waves that batter 
Along her yielding land. 
“Than hers, at duty’s summons, 
No loftier spirit stirs ; 
Nor falls o’er human suffering 
A readier tear than hers.” 

The above named Mary Starbuck, the wife 
of Nathaniel Starbuck, was a remarkably gifted 
woman, filling a most important place in the 
infant colony, and was especially esteemed ag a 
minister in the Society of Friends. 

Probably the second record which was ever 
made by any religious organization upon slavery, 
was by that body, in the following words, viz: 


26TH Day or yg 9TH Mo., 1716. 

An epistle from the last Quarterly Meeting was 
readin this, and ye matter referred to this meeting, 
viz: whether it is agreeable to truth for Friends to 
purchase slaves and keep them term of liffe was 
considered, and ye sense and judgment of this meet- 
ing is that it is not agreeable to truth for Friends 
to purchase slaves and hold them term of liffe, 

Nathaniel Starbuck, jun’r, is to draw out this 
meeting’s judgment concerning Friends not buying 
slaves, and keeping them term of liffe, and send it 
to the next Quarterly Meeting, and to sign it ia ye 
meeting’s behalf. 


(German Friends, of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, issued the first testimony in 1688.) 

Tradition tells us that, in one of the Star- 
buck families, was the refusal of the wife to re- 
ceive two young slaves, as such, whom her hus- 
band had bought in Newport, R. I. ; and I think 
John Woolman, at a later period, says, “ There 
was no slave on Nantucket.” 

Following in the order of gime was a treatise 


by Elihu Coleman (also a minister of the So- 
ciety), written in 1729-30, and published in 
1733, entitled, “A Testimony Against that 
Anti-Christian Practice of Making Slaves of 
Men.” This isa most remarkable and thorough 
production, showing the author’s advanced posi- 
tion: inasmuch as several Yearly Meetings of 
Friends had no disciplinary restrictions till the 
latter part of the century. 

I never open the original ‘“‘ Testimony” of 
Elihu Coleman, in connection with the Minute 
of 1716, without admiration and pride ; and in 
answering a call in 1841 for some extracts from 
the Anti-Slavery files of the family, in view of 
the apathy which was then general in the 
churches, and also as a just tribute to the de- 
voted dead, I appended the following reflection : 
‘Let it be spoken for the ‘Friends of Nan- 
tucket,’ for the descendants of Tristram Coffin, 
and others, that their enlightened vision pene- 
trated the dark hiding places of slavery, and 
placed a verdict of reprobation upon a system, 
which, in our day, after a lapse of 135 years, 
is so far justified and baptized by professing 
Christendom, that tens of thousands of its 
cherished and bleeding victims are held as 
property, and, in some cases, as church property, 
to be bougit and sold in the shambles, even as 
the brutes and beasts that perish.” 

To return to Mary Starbuck. She died in 
1717, but her mantle has rested on many of her 
descendants. Some of them are still engaged 
in perfecting the work, which she lived to see 
inaugurated 150 years ago. Conspicuous 
among the co-workers in descent from her, and 
who have been in the harness at different pe- 
riods, I will now enumerate, Nathaniel Star- 
buck, Jr., Elihu Coleman, Sarah Barney, Sr., 
Elizabeth Rotch, Sr., Abisha Bunker, Elizabeth 
Rodman, Benjamin Mitchell, William Rotch, 
Jr., Geo. Mitchell, Aaron C. Macy, Lucretia 
Mott, Martha C. Wright and Aaron M. Powell. 
(I have other names in reserve for a subsequent 
article). Aud in view of testimonies and of ac- 
tion, so potential in awakening an enlightened 
public sentiment, I feel that I may claim for 
such a ministry, a share of the tribute of James 
Russell Lowell, to our beloved Garrison, when, 
in his early struggles with a mobbish pro- 
slavery spirit, the poet said: 

“O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 

Based on a faithful beart and weariless brain ; 

Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 

Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in vain!” 

Were there ever words more prophetic ? 

Cordially your friend, 
N. Barney. 

Yorxers, N. Y., 6th Month 25th, 1867. 

He that indulges himself in ridiculing th 
little imperfections and weaknesses of his 
friends, will in time fiad mankind united against 
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him. The man who sees another ridiculed before 
him, though he may for the present concur in 
the general laugh, yet, in a cool hour, will con- 
sider the same trick might be played against 
himself. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
- PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1867. 
Diep, on the 3d of Seventh month, 1867, at his 
residence in Rising Sun, Md., Dr. Stater B. Stusss, 
aged 46 years; a member of Nottingham Monthly 
and Particular Meeting. 

, on the 27th of Fourth month, 1867, of apo- 
plexy, at her residence near Richmond, Ind., Exiza- 
Beta E., wife of Aaron Shute, and daughter of John 
and Elizabeth Erwin, in the 61st year of her age; a 
member of White Water Monthly Meeting. The de- 
ceased was a native of Delaware. 

, on the 5th of Fifth month, 1867, after a long 
and very painful illness, which she bore with Chris- 
tian patience and resignation, Susan E., wife of 
Daniel Kindley, and daughter of Joseph and Susanna 
Weeks, in her 59th year; a member of Westfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Preble Co., Ohio. Of a 
modest, retiring disposition, her many Christian 
virtues and her firm reliance on Almighty Power 
could be fully appreciated only by those who knew 
her best; and to her sorrowing family she has left a 
most instructive example to follow her as she en- 
deavored to follow Christ. 

, at her residence near Poughkeepsie, N.Y., on 

First-day evening, 31st of Third month, 1867, Martha 
H., wife of Nathaniel Powell, aged nearly 82 years. 
The subject of this notice was a worthy and exem- 
plary member of the Society of Friends, and for many 
years held the station of Elder in Oswego Monthly 
Meeting. Her daily life was an example of meek- 
ness and simplicity, and she was deeply concerned 
that her family should be found walking in the right 
way. She was for many years an invalid, but bore 
without a murmur her many sufferings ; and though 
the call at last was sudden, she left abundant evi- 
dence that she was fully prepared to enter through 
the pearl gates into that mansion prepared for the 
pure in heart. Truly she was of that number. 
* — —, in Wrightstown Township, Bucks Co., Pa., 
on the Fifth of Seventh month, 1867, Ruta Lacey, 
wife of Isaac Lacey, aged 69 years; a member of 
Wrightstown Monthly Meeting, 

, in Buckingham Township, Pa., on the 23d 
of Seventh n.o., 1867, Janz ATKINSON, aged 80 years; 
a member of Wrightstown Mouthly Meeting. 

, on the 27th of Seventh mo., 1867, Racuet 4., 
wife of Isaac Griffith, and daughter of the late Rich- 
ard Heaton, of Burlington Co., N. J.; @ member of 
Spruce St. Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

-——, on the 26th of Seventh month, 1867, Ann J., 
relict of John R. Hallowell, in the 80th year of her 
age; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


sii salabe 

THE Journey or Lire.—Ten thousand hu- 
man beings set forth together on their journey. 
After ten years one-third, at least, have disap- 
peared. At the middle point of the common 
measure of life but half are still upon the road. 
Faster and faster, as the ranks grow thiner, they 
that remain till now become weary, and lie down 
and rise no more. At threescore and ten a 
band of some four hundred yet struggle on. 


At ninety these have been reduced to a hand- 
full of thirty trembling patriarchs. Year after 


year they fall in-@tminishing numbers. One 
lingers, perhaps, a lonely marvel, till the cen- 
tury is over. We look again and the work of - 
death is finished.— Bishop Burges. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
(Concluded from page 333.) 


Desoral K. Smita, at Gum Springs, Va., 
writes: “ Every one here who met your excel- 
lent committee were very much pleased and 
interested. I think it a very good plan to have 
such visits. The colored people were delight- 
ed. I want visitors every day, and wish more 
cf you would find. it in your hearts to come and 
see us.” 

In addition to the above, she furnishes us 
with the manuscript letter addressed to one of 
the committee, as follows: 

“ Most Hon. Friend: 

‘‘ As we were interested with your conversa- 
tion last first day, and ware in hope of seeing 
you again before you left Virginia, there was a 
great menny of the colerd friends ware very 
anxious to see you and the lady, but they did 
not get to meating in time. They all join me 
in thanks to you and the lady for your kindness 
tous. All of the school children that was not 
there to meat you was very sorry. We are very 
much pleased with the Teacher, and the chil- 
dren all seam to love her. We will strive to 
make her comfortable,” &c. Xe. 

Saran ANN SrTeER, at Waterford, Va., in 
alluding to the closing of her school for vaca- 
tion, says: “I will be glad to rest awhile, and 
sorry on account of some of my scholars. They 
all regret very much having school closed, and 
quite a number cried when I announced the 
fact. I have opened a First-day school, and 
that will, in some measure, make up the loss. 
Ann E. Gross, my assistant teacher, of whose 
illness I spoke of in my last, is dead! We miss 
her very much in the schoolroom, and I closed 
school the day of her funeral, to give all aw op- 
portunity of attending it. We were much 
pleased with the visit of your committee, and 
hope others will come.” 

CATHARINE E. Haut writes, from Andrews’ 
Chapel, ‘It is very pleasant bere, and I am 
almost afraid to come home, lest something 
should happen to prevent your sending me back 
again. The ‘‘ people” seem to ink they can- 
not pay me too much attention <nd they have 
very amusing ideas about “taking good care of 
me,” and “ sending me back aguin as good as I 
came.” They seem to think you have dent them 
their teacher, as you lend them their books, 
and will require them to be as careful of the 
one as the other. It amuses me much, for I had 
thought that I came expressly to take care of 
them, instead of their taking care of me. 
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A few days ago we had a grand “ reunion.” 
All the pupils who came to school to me last 
winter, and all their parents, assembled on the 
river bank about four miles from here. We 
had a splendid time all day, ending on their 
parts with tears and laments that I was going 
away from them. Some I.was very sorry to 
part with, for I shall never see them again, 
as a number are about to leave the place.” 

She also speaks of the encouragement all 
parties received from the visit of the committee, 
saying, “ My pupils talk about them so very 
often, and the older people seem to have just 
found out ‘how good them folks is that sent 
Miss Katie.’ ” 

Frances E. Gauze, in alluding to the con- 
dition of her school, says: “TI have nothing 
special to report; we are gradually ascending 
the hill of science. I do not knew that I have 
any prodigies amongst my pupils, but believe, 
as a class, they have very bright intellects. and 
do not know but that I am instructing a future 
Senator! I have a class of four, about seven 
years of age, that are studying Mental Arith- 
metic, Definitions, Writing in Copy Books, can 
spell in five syllables off the book, and know all | 
their Tables. This same class did not know| 
a letter when they commenced school.” While 
expressing her own gratification at the visit of 
our committee, she adds: “The colored people 
were delighted with the meeting and the good 
advice given them.” 

She gives an animated picture of the closing 
scenes, and remarks: “TI wish thee could have 
seen our celebration yesterday. We had a glo- 
rious time. I fear I cannot describe it; words 
seem too tame to express all the deep emotions 
of the heart. The colored people told me they 
intended giving us a dinner the last day of 
school, and we thought we would return the 
compliment by giving them an intellectual 
feast.’’ 

After giving some minutiz of their arrange- 
ments, she proceeds: “Imagine my feclings 
when I saw my flock approaching, some with 
badges, and dressed in the most becoming 
manner. Their ages ranged from 20 down to 5 
years, numbering in all over 70 who took part 
in the procession. I was more than pleased ; 
my heart was too full for utterance. When 
they approached me where I was waiting for 
them, each man and boy raised his hat,” &c. &e. 
_ An interesting description of the dinner and 
literary exercises follows, the closing of the 
latter being the singing of a “Vacation hymn,” 
very appropriate for the occasion ; then forming 
10 liue, cheering for freedom, and asking God 
to bless their teachers, &c. &c. But the hard- 
est part was to come; and that was to say, 
‘Good-bye.’ They marched, two by two, up 
to me, each one taking my hand, thanking me 
for what I had done for theni; asking me to 
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come back again, and imploring God’s blessing 
upon me. I shook hands with more than eighty. 
The last I saw of my little flock, they were 
marching towards home; the final salute being 
the waving of handkerchiefs. It was a cheer- 


fing yet a sad sight |” 


Mary K. Brostus, at Vienna, Va., is not 
only still faithfully engaged ia her school 
duties, but, like others of our teachers, has in- 
terested herself in a good work, outside of her 
regular routine. She says: 

“T must tell thee what we have been doing. 
We have organized a Sons of Temperance Di- 
vision here. We meet every Sixth-day nigl t. 
There are two separate societies; one colored, 
and one white. There are also two setts of 
prayer meetings. Some of the opponents say 
they are going to break up first the white, and 
then the colored one; that they are not going 
to have nigger meetings here,” &e. 

HANNAH SHorTLIDGE writes: “TI have sev- 
eral new scholars, and they all seem to get 
along so well in every thing. I have a class 
that can add, subtract and multiply very easily, 


'hnd can commence at the beginning of the 


Multiplication Table, and go all through it, and 
then backwards without missing any. Since 
last I wrote we have started a First-day schoob. 
I have about twenty-five scholars, and find it 
very interesting.” 

In a letter addressed to her by one of her 
pupils, he says: “I am very sorry that I culd 
not com on a month longer to you, tho’ [ think 
there will be a chants yet for me. I hope you 
will enjoy your school. I would like very much 
to be there myself, but I dont think I can cum. 
I am very busy waiting on the mason. I am 
getting nine dollars a week, am just beginning 
to make muny, and [ hate to take the time to 
com home, fere that 1 may luse my place,” &c. 
Here is a specimen of one of the many “chattels” 
in existence, for whom it was wofully predicted 
that they “cannot take care of themselves!” 

MartHa Wrieut, at Lewinsville, Va., had 
a prospect, in consequence of the state of her 
health, of being obliged to leave her school a 
month before the usual time of vacation, in al- 
lusion to which she wrote, ‘‘I have labored 
faithfully amongst a poor downtrodden people, 
and many of them seem grateful for their in- 
struction. I shall dread to leave them, but I 
need a little recreation. I hope you will send 
them a good, faithful teacher, for some of the 
most perfect would soon be able to teach school 
themselves. I suffered with cold many days 
last winter, the house being very open; but I 
could not give them up, when I saw they were 
willing to stand it, and were so eager to learn.” 

She, however, did continue until vacation, 
and in a subsequent letter wrote: “ My school 
closed yesterday. Most of my pupils and sev- 
eral friends were there to say ‘ Good-bye,’ and 
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ful carrying on this great work, and it has been 

thought well to introduce here the foregoing 
classified abstract from the Treasurer’s Report 
of the cash contributed last year up to the time 
of the Annual Meeting, in oder that friends in 
their respective neighborhoods may know that 
their responses to our appeals have been pro- 
perly accredited. 

With the foregoing exhibit before them, it 
now remains for Friends themselves to say what 
increase we may’ look for to aid us in extending 
our labors. Government officials have urged 
us strongly to take an entire district in Vir- 
ginia comprising four counties of that State. 
The great advantages of such a concentration 
are apparent to all of us, and we would gladly 
embrace the opportunity, as we have already 
eleven schools within those limits, but it cannot 
be done without the addition of several more 
schools. Shall the Education Committee have 
the means placed in their hands ? 

Of course these cash subscriptions do not in- 
clude the large amount of valuable clothing 
donated, of the value of which no estimate has 
been made. 

In closing the present number of these sum- 
waries, (which have been intended to give to 
the readers of the Intelligencer a bird’s eye 


thank me for my kindness. They send many 
thanks to the Association for sending them a 
teecher. Their progress and deportment has 
been very satisfactory, and I hope you will send 
them avery good teacher to succeed me. I 
dread parting with my school, but my health 
demands it. 

Sarau E. Lioyp, at Woodlawn, Va.—Al- 
though it has been a considerable time since a 
letter has been received from her, by the Cor- 
responding Secretary, yet her reports are regu- 
larly furnished. These show a large number 
on the roll; two-thirds of whom both read and 
write ; and we have every reason to believe her 
interest in her school remains unabated. 

The condition of the schools at the time of 
closing for the Summer Vacation was about as 
follows : 

VireiniA.—Eleven schools, numbering .455 
pupils, of whom 371 Read, 366 Write, and 179 
are in Arithmetic, with only 16 in the Alpha- 
bet, while of the whole number 372 are between 
6 and 16 years of age. 

Sours CaRoLina.— Four schools, numbering 
192 pupils, of whom 183 Read, 151 Write, and 
176 are in Arithmetic; none in the alphabet; 
with 158 between 6 and 16 years of age. 
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“ T owe my song to the rain-drop,” said the 
robin. 
«“T’should have sunk into the earth, had not 


In the commencement of the present num- 
ber, allusion was made to the necessity for 
prompt action as respects funds for the success- 
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the acorn-cup received me,” said the rain- 
drop. 

“T had not been there to receive you, but 
for the angry blast,” said the’acorn-cup. “s 

And so they that were comforted praised the 
blast ; but the blast replied, “ Praise Him at 
whcse word the stormy wind ariseth, and who 
from darkness can bring light, making His mer- 
cies oftentimes to pass through unseen, un- 
known, and unsuspected channels, and bring- 
ing, in due time, by His own way, the grateful 
chant from the angry storm-cloud.” 








A BALLAD. 
BY HOWARD WORCESTER GILBERT. 
How the Rhinegrave evil entreated the Stranger, and 
what followed.* 
It was in mild September; the gossamer it lay 
Ia the air, a thread of silver, then, billow-like, away 
It floated o’er the river that scarcely bent the reed, 


Where violet saffron-blussoms made purple all the 
mead. ; 


The Rhinegrave with his nobles, through the castle 
gate they went, 

On joyance and on pastime their listless minds were 
bent ; 

They talked of the fields and forests they were wont 
to wander through, 

And the heron from tbe waters, that soared to the 
sky so blue. 


“But who,” then cried the Rhinegrave, with wonder 
in his eyes, 

“ Are they who journey yonder, in seeming stran- 
ger guise?” 


Then turning to his pages,—“ Haste, one of ye,” said 
he, 
“ And ask of them what manner of men and whence 


they be.” 


Then, at his lordly bidding, the strangers forward 
came; 

In front of them, their spokesman, trode one of 
goodly frame 

And of right noble presence,—but neither bent the 
knee, 


Nor yet before the Rhinegrave his head uncovered 
he. ; 


“Our home,” he said, “is England; we thither 
wend again, 

Through the Netherlands that border upon the 
northern main; 

And to the German countries, in the name of God 
our Lord, 


We bear the glad evangel of the everlasting Word.” 





* Most of the facts on which this ballad is found- 
ed may be gleaned from “ Penn's Travels in Germa- 
ny and Holland.” Pennsylvania enjoys the undoubt- 
ed honor of being the first of the colonies in every 
early movement for the overthrow of slavery. As 
far back as 1712, William Southey petitioned the 
Assemblies for its total abolition,—the first petition 
of the kind ever presented to a colonial legislature ; 
and Ralph Sandiford set the first example of volun- 
tary emancipation in 1733. The German’s declared 
their conviction of the injustice of human bogdage 
as early as 1688, and it is well known that Pennsyl- 


vania abolished the institution even before Massa- 
chusetts, : 


“ But why,” then cried a courtier, “ still covered do 
ye stand 


In the presence of these nobles, and the lord of all 
the land ? 


And know ye not, to princes, e’en the boor, though 
dull and rude, 


Will doff his cap, as surely as they of gentle blood ?” 


Then said this English Saxon, with countenance se- 


rene, 
With voice all mild and gentle, and an unaltered 


mien: 

“Of naught that is unseemly in our bearing here 
we wot, 

And of any word ungentle we have uttered, know we 
not. . 

Men bend the knee to princes; we yield not in this 
thin 

In the fair land of our fathers, e’en to our lord the 
king. 

All men are of one brotherhood,—we bare our heads 
alone ‘ 

To Him who rules all nations from an eternal 
throne.” 

“These,” quoth the Rhinegrave quickly, “are of the 
Quaker herd, 

Who lead astray the rabble with stubborn deed and 
word, 

And teach that from the people all power and glory 
springs 


That nerves the arms of princes, and crowns the 
brows of kings.” ’ 


Replied the Angle calmly, with mildness in his eye, 

With heart all sweet and humble, yet with a spirit 
high,— 

“For righteousness and justice we would be bold 
and strong, 

And work good deeds, and kindly, and only fear the 
wrong. 


For on the people’s blindness our souls have looked 
in ruth,— 

We bear to all a message of gentleness and truth ; 

We bring good tidings only to thee and unto thine, 

And bear ye loving kindness, Ob lord of Falken- 
stein.” 


But his men at arms the Khinegrave he called unto 
him then, 

And said, “From out my borders see that ye hale 
these men ;” 

And with the surly soldier the Angle went away, 

And the lordling of the Rhineland, he had his will 


that day. 

But the seeds the English Saxon within the land had 
sown 

Not all on ground so barren his generous hand had 
strown ; 

In palace and in cottage there were whose hearts 
received 

The words of truth and justice, which all their souls 
believed. 

And they nursed the sacred fire ; while in his father- 
land, 


For the rights of man’s great brotherhood again did 
the Angle stand, 

With great Sidney, ’gainst the tyrants, who sought, 
with haughty eway, 

To lord it o’er the lowly in England’s evil day. 


And in a day of danger, of great and bitter stress, 
He left the dales of England for the distant wilder- 
ness, 
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To lay the broad foundations of a great common- 
weal 

Where right should not be trampled beneath op- 
pression’s heel. 


In his brave barque, all boldly, be launched a good- 
ly freight, 

None other than the fortunes of a most noble State ; 

And o’er the sounding ocean, through storm and 
foam it passed, 

Till on the Arasafa the Welcome slept at last. 


And out of the sunny Rhineland, forth from the cas- 
tle Learth, 

From the echoing rock of Lurlei, and cloistered 
Nonnenworth, 

And from Idyllian valleys, where smoke-wreath rises 
through 

The apple orchards, melting in a sky of softer blue ; 


From many a peaceful hamlet, from many a lowly | 


co 
Came they who the Angle’s lessons had never yet 


forgot ; ° 
And to the blue-eyed German, within this distant ! 
land, 


In love bis English brother stretched forth the | 
friendly hand. 


Where Conowingo’s waters through dales of quiet 
flow ,' 
And in the mighty shadow of sylvan Pokono, 


‘‘ When once a man realizes ‘God loves me,’ it 
is half way toward his conversion.” I felt very 
much the force of this remark, and if true, it 
exactly illustrates the subject I am writing on. 
For it shows this—that kindness is God’s 
“power.” His attribute of “good will to 
man” endears Him to His creatures more than 
His attributes of power, wisdom, justice, and 
faithfulness. And as //e finds it mighty, so we 
must resort to it. If it be His charagteristic, 
it must be ours. “ He that loveth not, know- 
eth not God, for God is love.” 





GARDEN WORK. 


From “ Homespum,” a recent volume from 
the press of Hurd & Houghton, New York, we 
extract the following life-like and suggestive 
chapter on “ Garden Work.” The book abounds 
with beautiful descriptions of rural life, from 
which it is difficult to make a choice. 

“God Almighty first planted a Garden,” says 

3acon, “and, indeed, it is the purest of human 
pleasures; it is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man.” 

“There is no ancient gentlemen,’ 


says the 


And by the Susquehanna, on sweet Wyoming’s grave-digger in Hamlet, “ but gardeners, ditch- 
breast, jers, and grave-makers; they hold up Adam’s 


And beautiful Ohio, that seeks the golden West,— 


| profession.” 


Not without tears of sorrow, they reared the peace-! Said the gentle old Archbishop Sanecroft to 


ful home, 
Regretful tears for the fatherland beyond the blue 
sea’s foam ; 


his friend Houyh, who was visiting him in Suf- 
_ folk :—* Almost all you see is the work of my 


And having compassed freedom for them and their’s, ‘own hands, though [ am bordering on eighty 
they gave i years of age. My old woman does the weed- 
The boon to the bondman,—first to rend the fetters jing, and John mows the turf and digs for me; 
eee. | but all the nicer work—the sewing, grafting, 
Then let us sing the Saxon, who launched the Wel- budding, transplanting, and the like—lI trust to 
come’s keel, | no other hand but my own, so long, at least, as 


And laid the broad foundation of pur dear old com- | +) . naine 
aiederdal--— my health will allow me to enjoy so pleasing an 


nt 
And the blue-eyed German with him, who sought ; 0Ccupation. : 
our peaceful sbore The Poets are full of the delights of 


To light the fires of freedom, we will guard forever- gardening ; Cowley and Pope, at least, came to 
more | realize their dreams ir this respect. One can 

run through very few pages of English verse, 

THE POWER OF KINDNESS. and not have to leap hedges of allusions to gar- 

Such a one can do anything. It was the} dens, or without bringing away a memory stuck 
prescription offered to. an overborne and des- | full with their fragrant blossoms. An appreci- 
ponding wife, “Always meet your husband with | ative writer observes that ‘‘ Bacon and Milton 
a smile.” A prescription- more easily offered | were the prophet and the herald, Pope and Ad- 
than carried out, doubtless. But then what| dison the reformer and the legislator, of horti- 
grace was ever easy of accomplishment. Was| culture.” Spenser's stanzas abound with real 





ay 


patience? or zeal? or contentment? But if| garden pictures, terrace raised above terrace, 


the virtue of kindness be difficult, the end it 
proposes to itself is a worthy end. What is, 
the end but the subduing what is hard, and the 
melting what is rough and coarse and cruel ? 
It is worth something to bring to beauty an 
acre or two of barren soil. We are willing to 
take pains to turn a stone into a statue. And 
human hearts are better than barren heaths ;— 
they shall still abide when of all earth’s stones 
no one shall be left standing upon another. 

I lately heard a public speaker remark, 


* Og eto PHO # 4 


and lawn stretching beyond lawn. The garden 
scene in “Romeo and Juliet” is the favorite 
one with all readers, because in the fragrant 
atmosphere of the garden, in the tempered moon- 
light, and to the sound of trickling waters, love 
is made in the true spirit of romance. Tenny- 
son has shown us how it is attempted in the 
more exquisite passages of his everywhere- 
quoted “ Maud.” The poet Shenstone wrote 
from his favorite Leasowes: “I feed my wild 
‘ducks, I water my carnations; happy enough 
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if I could extinguish my ambition quite.” 
Father Adam was placed in a garden to * dress 
and keep it.” Every reader of English recalls 
at once Milton’s fine description of our first 
parents in Eden, rising with the dawn, to dress 
the alleys green, — 
“Their walk at noon, with branches overgrown.” 
The grey old monks, in fact, who had an eye 
open to the good things of life in their day, 
were the first genuine cultivators of flowers and 
fruits, and around their solitary keeps of learn- 
ing slept securely many a productive garden and 
blossoming orchard. ‘They had the true relish 
for what those things brought them, and tended 
a tree or a flower with the same zeal with 
which they wore the pavement smooth with 
their frequent devotions. They taught us hor- 
ticulture, and we are thus become their debtors 
for more than the mere learning they were in- 
strumental in hauding down. 
The sincerest pleasures of the home life 
are woven closely in with those of the garden. 
I have almost made one of my own heart, from 
the habit of living over again the delight I used 


to take in digging, 





grew so luxuriantly my bulbous cabbages and 
bright-eved beans. [ am conscious that Goethe 
did not miss of the general truth in his obser- 
vation that he took the solidest delight in the 
simplest pleasures; and, fur an enduring plea- 
sure, clean and sweet both in itseif and its mem- 
ories, we can truly think of nothing in nature 
before a little garden. It should not be so large 
as to become a task master, and thus worry out 
the placid zeal; but only spacious enough to ex- 
cite the physical energy and give a healthy start 
to the thought. 

I am not making anyallusions to city gardens 
now, nor to their more luxuriantly gay cousins 
of the suburbs, where the owner is far from 
being the author, but employs his gardener as 
many a man does his upholsterer; those make 
beautiful ‘* estates,” and are objects of attrac- 
tion alike to shrewd brokers and fashionable 
lovers of nature; but they have few of the sa- 
vory associations of simplicity, and peace, an 
home. Fine enough exotics may grow and show 
there, whose health and beauty salaried garden- 
ers look carefully after; but yoa will search in 
vain fur simple morning-glories, climbing like 
eager children to the window-sill to peep in, or 
for snowy caps out among the bean poles in the 
delicious summer weather. 

Work, before breakfast, in the retired garden- 
spot, is a sort of inspiration for the rest of the 
day. In that still hour you mark how your 
lettuce and cabbages have shot up during the 
night, and at once renew your faith in nature. 


I fear my closest friend would have failed to re- 
cognize me then, as I used to look in that 
paiched and shredded apparel, the limp hat-rim 


, 2 a it ) . : 












falling down about my face and eyes, and on 
my knees, too,—before many others were, —for 
striped bugs and green cabbage worms. 

Or, next to the early morning work, with the 
dewy earth offering its grateful exhalations to 
the nostrils, the twilight stroll through the lim- 
ited grounds is full of peaceful delight, and tends 
to provoke contemplation. If you were in the 
morning the laborer, you can realize that you 
are the lord at evening; going about and pull- 
ing up scattered weeds, perhaps changing 
around a few plants, thioning the sprouted rows 
of beets or onions, grubbing up some pestiferous 
root, or planning somewhat for the next worn- 
ing’s industry. 

In all the old fashioned gardens one finds a 
double row of currant bushes, almost as inevit- 
able as the lilac or the white rose-bush, at the 
garden gate. A charming alley is thus openel 
up for nearly the length of the plat. They 
maintain their lines as faithfully as appoiated 
metes and bounds; and, spread over the green 
ruffles of their leaves, may be seen, all through 
the season, a white crop of o!d ladies’ caps, that 


planting, weeding, and | tells of the grandmother whose hand planted 
watering the little half-acre Elysium, where | 


the purple morning-glories under the windows, 
whose head now and then shows itself between 
the verdurous walls of the bean-vines. A man 
would as soon think of tearing a true sentiment 
out of his heart, if such a thing could be done, 
as of pulliog up the currant bushes that are so 
well rooted iu the garden. 

How the red beet-tops glisten in their long 
rows, as if some pains-taking hand had var- 
nished them, one by one! How crowded 
stand those carrots, boring each its long yellow 
finger into the mellowed sub-soil! With what 
a Dutch-like and dogmatic air the swelling cab- 
bages erect their pulpy heads in the perform- 
ance of the useful work they are set to do! 

At the further end of the plat stands the 
summer-house,—a sort of Pomwona’s shrine, in 
its way, as well as a moonlight resort for lovers ; 
a contorted grape-vine wearing a lattice of leaves 
below anda canopy of green overhead, whose pur- 
ple tributes you may sit and pluck in the dreamy 
afternoons of September, while the yellow 
finches are clustering on the bushes and the 
poultry are wallowing in the soft garden mould. 
Daybreak, in summer, is a fresh experi- 
ence every morning, in the garden. A good 
deal has been said, good and bad, about the 
glories of that hour on the hill top and at the 
riverside ; but in the’seclusion of the leafy little 
patch beside the homestead it is, apparently, 
not so well known. If one only has a garden 
in which to offer salutation to the day-god, he 
has at least one more inducement to get out of 
bed in the dewy hours of the morning. ‘To be 
right in the midst of your own growiog vezeta- 
bles; to behold the favorite sunflowers ail 
turned to the east; to watch the bean-sprouts, 
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coming up with their twin leaves out of the 
cleft heart of the seed; to shave down ranks of 
red-stemmed weeds with a single sweep of the 
bright hoe; to brush your peas, pole your 
beans, set frames to support your cucumbers and 
tomatoes, trim your young hedges, hunt the 
bugs among the squash vines, and plan new 
paths through beds of vegetables and rows of 
fruit-trees : this it is to seize a fresh pleasure in 
the very bloom of its freshness, and load the 
heart with a harvest of memories that grow all 
the more fragrant with age. 

Somehow, the poets have linked all the pleas- 
ant names with the pleasant occupations. 
Therein they have shown themselves to be 
poets. The very word Garden is laden, like a 
wain, with bundles of blossoming associations. 
When men speak of subduing the rugged wild- 
ness of nature, the phrase goes that they will 
make it “beautiful as a garden.” In gardens 
live buds and blossoms, along with the bees and 
the sunshine; and they die there, too. They 
lie close to Home. We step from the kitchen 
door through the garden gate. Peaches ripen 
on their walls; and blooming plums drop plump 
on their mellow soil. Our feet loiter in their 
delightful walks, and the atmosphere breathes 
only contentment and peace. 

In gardening, and its cognate associations, we 

get away from the hot fuming of the world and 
go back to the cool and shaded bowers of sim- 
plicity and truth. We seem to stand with un- 
covered heads in the porch of nature’s great 
temple. We smell savors as fresh as the morn- 
ing dews and as sweet as the breath of the 
rustling corn. There is such a retired, such a 
cool, such a far-off look from the outer world to 
the heart of the garden, that one deplores the 
necessity that takes him away froin so peaceful 
a pursuit, and wonders if there may not come a 
time when he shall stay at home altogether in 
his rustic corner, and dress and keep his little 
garden-spot to the end of his days. 
When the pale autumn suns fall aslant 
through the dried stalks, and little flocks of 
birds flutter here and there over the grounds in 
quest of seeds that have burst their pods, and 
tomatoes lie red and glossy among the wilted 
and fallen-vines, and bean-pods hang from the 
poles without green leaves to shelter them any 
longer, and slender-waisted wasps find their way 
to the decayed fruits that lie here and there, 
over the ground,—the thoughts are allured by 
every object to the tenderest mood of contem- 
plation ; the very atmosphere is full of the real- 
ization of pleasant dreams. These particular 
days in the garden have charms which are not 
matched even by the glimpses of glory furnished 
in the spring. 

He who loves the home-spot then finds em- 
ployments after his heart’s desire. To gather 
and garner—to pull the rich roots out of the 





ground where they have waxed fat through a 
whole season’s dirty idleness—to get into the 
beans, the peppers, the mangoes, and sucl. other 
vegetables as ripen in seed-vessels—to go from 
garden to barn, from barn to kitchen, from kit. 
chen to cellar, and so back to the garden again, 
keeps the feelings of the domesticated mean ina 
state of contented pleasure all the while, and re- 
news the ties continually that hold him to the 
home he loves. 

The poultry run in and out before him, and 
the season’s chickens delight to wallow in the 
loosened dirt under the lve of the fence, stretched 
their yellow legs in the genial sun. Grand- 
mother’s marigolds await the clipping of her 
shears, and looks like a shoal of bright fish, 
dyed in the yellow stream of some Pactolus. As 
for the rows of sturdy-looking winter cabbages, 
they may stand out awhile through the full 
frosts, and even get powdered with the first 
light snows of November; and the growing tur- 
key-ponlts may peck at the loose outside leaves 
on their way to roost in the apple-trees. 

One canuot think of the Spring house clean- 
ing, without a revived reminiscence of the early 
garden-work, too. The boys are raking the 
rubbish from the grass and the beds, and set- 
ting fire to it in the piles they have heaped up 
around; into which the old shoes of the past 
year are thrown as burnt-offerings. The girls 
ure at the posies, scratching away like so many 
hens in the high tide of mischief. The dog 
has his nose in every nook, new or old, that is 
to be found. The windows are all opened, to 
let in the genial sun. Bees drive across the 
yards, impatiently foraging for the first blos- 
soms. The robins make the air vocal with their 
welcome calls, and are scouting about the plan- 
tations for nice places to build their nests. The 
sprouted sprays of the old elm on the lawn are 
pencilled on- the ground in the sunshine, with 
the utmost minuteness. All about the prem- 
ises there are the joyous sights and sounds of 
Spring, bringing glad tidings of the new life 
that has suddenly broken over the world. 

—And this is the life of home. Has the 
whole world any thing to offer that is debased 
with so little alloy? 

But finest of all, and crown of all the home 
glories, are the roses; those beautiful children 
of the dews and sun; clambering in such wild 
riotousness about the porch, and thrusting their 
boquets of red and white in at the windows; 
cloudy masses of colors just fetched from Para- 
dise, mingled as if in chance drifts, and piled 
against the house like snows against the walls 
in winter! The little parlor—shaded and low 
—is filled with the breath of their very hearts. 
Through the whole of June, the dear old place 
is a sort of Dreamland. In the most brilliant 
colorings of oriental tales—in the dreamiest 
pictures of islands in-the southern seas, noth- 
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ing 80 satisfies the imagimation and the heart as 
the luxuriant rose vines, bossed from root to 
crown with glories of buds and blossoms; lav- 
ishing their sweet lives on the happiness of 
those who dwell contentedly at home ; and con- 
jaring up for soul and sense, through the magic 
of color and perfume, ideal scenes that line the 
roadways of life with banks of ravishing fra- 
grance and bowers of beauty without end. 
The rose is the angel of the garden; and 
one can therefore readily comprehend what the 
poet Gray meant when he exclaimed—-“ Happy 
they who cun create a Rose!” Sir Henry 
Wotten wrote of it, in his verses “ On his Mis- 
tress, the Queeu of Bohemia,” 

“You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 
Like the proud virgins of the year 


is if the Spring were ail your own,— 
What are you when the rose is blowu?” 


—The Moravian. 





—— + ~ee 
A HOUSE SINKS INTO THE GROUND. 


On Sixth-day afternoon, 10th of 5th month, a 
singular and startling accident happened near 
Girardville, at the foot of Mahanoy Plane, 
avout six miles from Mahanoy City, Schuyl- 
kill Co., Penna. It seems that at that point a 
“breast” of the Bostoa and Mahanoy Coal 
Company’s colliery had been worked to within 
about 20 feet of the surface of the earth, and 
that located just above it stood a two story frame 
building, occupied by Mr. Thomas T. Myers, a 
breaker boss’ at the colliery, and his family. 
He also had a number of boarders, whose cloth- 
ing, &c., were in the house. 

About three o’clock on [’riday afternoon, as 
Mrs. Morris Robinson, of this borough, wite of 
the superintendent of the colliery, who was on 
a visit to the house, and Mrs. Myers were in 
the kitchen, they felt the house moving, and 
rushed in haste into the open air. Two min- 
utes had hardly elapsed after they left the 
house, before’ it sank with a surging, swaying 
motion into a huge chasm, to the depth of about 
eighty feet. Large masses of eurth and rock 
from the sides of tie chasam, immediately 
closed in upon the house, burying it almost 
completely from view. The crash when it went 
down was tremenduous. ‘The complete entomb- 
meat of the dwelling, which was about thirty- 
five feet long, may be imagined, says the Mi- 
ner’s Journal, when we state that the chasm 
formed by the sinking of the mine would readily 
have admitted a building over one hundred feet 
ln length, Fortunately the startling occurrence 
Was not attended with the loss of human life. 
Had it taken place at night, ten lives might 
have been lost. But it took place at an hour 
when some of Mr. Myer’s children had gone to 
school, while the othere were playing outside. 


POWER-LOOM AND HAND-WORK FABRICS. 
Whatever relates to textile fubrics, especially 
those of cotton, cannot fail to interest American 
manufacturers. In our growing familiarity 
with the marvellous amount and delicacy of the 
products of power-looms aud other machinery 
worked by steam, we are in danger of forgetting 
what is daily accomplished by means of hand- 
looms and the workings of the supple and sen- 
sitive fingers. To this day India cotton goods, 
especially the Dacca muslins, or those from 
Eastern Bengal, have been imported into Eng- 
laud, recommended by their superior softness, 
richness and durability. So, also, of the calicoes, 
chintzes and ginghams, which form the staple 
manufactures of Coromandel. Though nearly 
driven out of the European market by cheap 
aud successful imitations, they are still preferred 
over the East, where the curious believe them- 
selves able to distinguish by the touch and even 
by the smell these genuive products of the In- 
dian loom. The highest qualities of the Dacca 
mustin are splendid examples of the superiority 
of intelligent labor over the most elaborate ma- 
chivery. The hand of the Hindoo, to use the 
language of a writer in “Once a Week,” “is 
educated to a delicacy of touch that is marvel- 
lous, and that delicacy is transmitted through 
succeeding generations until the native manipu- 
lator acquires a kind of instinctive aptness 
which gives him all the unfailing regularity of 
a machine, directed by the intelligence of man.” 
The native women spin with the finger a yarn 
which surpasses in fineness the machine-spun 
yarn paraded, in the great Exhibition of 1862, 
as a marvel of European skill. The classes of 
muslin called “ woven air” and “ evening dew” 
are, as their names would import, of unsurpass- 
ing fineness of fabric. It is related that a 
weaver was chastised and driven out of the 
city of Dacca for neglecting to prevent his cow 
from eating up a piece of this quality of muslin 
which he had spread out and left upon the 
grass, the article being so fine that the animal 
could not see it on the herbage. So delicate is 
the manufacture of the shirt staple of the Dacca 
cotton that it can only be spun into yarn at 
certain times of the day. Preference is given 
to the morning, before the dew has left the 
grass ; or, if spinning be carried on after that 
time, it is over a pan of water, the evaporation 
from which yields moisture enough to prevent 
the fibre from becoming too brittle to handle. 
The Dacca muslin, with all its delicacy, will 
wash, which European muslin will not. A piece 
of ‘“‘evening dew,’ one yard wide and four 
yards long, weighs only one ounce and eighty- 
six grains. 

Figured muslins is a still more costly and 
delicate work of the Indian loom. No approach 
has been made by Europeans in producing 
the charming effect of weaving gold and silver 
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threads into the different fabrics made in India. 
The embroidery in the woven garments in which 
the absolutely pure gold is employed, never tar- 
nishes, and it washes just as well as the other 
threads of the garment. 

What will our American manufacturers, who 
may look to competing at some future day 
with the English in supplying the Indian mar- 
ket, say to the following statement made by the 
writer whom we have quoted above: ‘A native 
with a rude bamboo loom will, with his fingers 
and toes, finish a piece of muslin which cannot 
by all the application of our most delicate ma- 
chinery be produced in Kurope.” A like supe- 
riority is evinced in the Hindoo’s almost in- 
stinctive appreciation of appropriate form and 
color in design. He has learned to print fast 
colors. The native fabrics are remarkable for 
the sobriety and harmony of hue which they 
present. The English colors will not wash, and 
even Prussia is gaining the advance in supply- 
ing dyed goods to India.-—Public Ledger. 


TWO BUCKETS. 


A great deal of trouble is ‘“‘ borrowed” by the 
hebit of looking at things “wrong end foremost.” 

“ [low disconsolate you look!” said a bucket 
to his fellow-bucket as they were going to the 
well. 

“ Ah!” replied the other, “I was reflecting on 
the uselessness of our being filled ; for let us go 
away ever so full, we always come back empty.” 

‘« Dear me ! how strange to look at it in that 
way,” said the bucket. ‘Now I enjoy the 
thought that however empty we come, we 
always go away full. Only look at it in that 
‘light, and you’ll be as cheerful as I am.” 


ITEMS. 

Ii is said that Chili and Peru have accepted with 
certain reservations, the proffered mediation of the 
government of the United States in their quarrel 
with Spain. 

The French government has granted a concession 
to the new Franco-American Telegraph Company, 
which proposes to lay a submarine cable from Brest 
to some point on the American coast, 


The abolition of imprisonment for debt is gradu- 
ally conquering a place in the legislation of every 
European country. Even Imperial France, so timid 
of liberal laws, has now adopted the reform. 


Ecectro Maenetism has found a new use in the 
aris and manufactures, in being made instrumental 
in smelting iron. A fixed electro-magnet is placed 
opposite au opening in the side of the furnace con- 
taining the metal to be smelted, and a current of 
muguetism is directed into the molten metal. The 
effect on the iron is said to be very remarkable, ren- 
dering it extremely tough and hard. The process is 
carried on with great success at one of the most im- 
portant iron works in Sheffield. 

Oricin or THe FiroatinG IceperGs In THE ATLAN- 
tic-—The valleys of Greenland are all filled with 
glaciers, of which some have an enormous extent. 


rivers of nearly solid matter, which have their out- 
let in the sea, only their motion is exceedingly slow, 
not exceeding about 100 feet fur the whole summer 
seazon. The lower extremities of these glaciers, 
reaching the ocean, are buoyed up by the deep water, 
and then are broken off from the rest of the mass, 
when they slowly drift away to the south. They 
sometimes have an extent of several miles, and are 
really mountains of ice—icebergs—of which about 
seven-eighths are in the water and le:s than one- 
eighth exposed above the surface. These floating 
ice-mountains often carry enormous blocks of rock, 
torn from the mountian side along which they have 
moved, and drop those rocks when and where the 
iceberg is finally lost. In this way geologists ex- 
plain how boulders and erratic rocks happen to be 
found where there are nosimilar formations—namely, 
by icebergs at a time before the present surface of 
the continents were upheaved from the depths of the 
ocean. It is known that this is one of Agassiz’s 
favorite theories; he supposes that the whole earth 
was covered with glaciers. 


Tue Emperor or Cana lately decreed the estab- 
lishment of a European college at Pekin, the Chinese 
cxpital. The founding of the college was opposed 
by the Emperor’s minister, Quojen, who presented a 
memorial, saying: “In a country so vast as China 
every talent can be found. If astronomy and the 
other sciences are necessary, Chinese letters will be 
found by means of which they can be taught.” 
Thereupon the Emperor rejoins: ‘Let Ouoj-x then 
seek for the letters of which he speaks. We bereby 
entrust him personally with the duty, and give him 
nuthority to open a school, over which he will pre- 
side and teach the things taught in the European 
school. The examinations will show at a later time 
the relative merits of the scholars of the two schools.” 


To Preserve Icz.—An exchange gives the follow- 
ing method of preserving ice for domestic purposes, 
and especially for the sick room: Make two bags of 
stout woolen fabric; the inner one should be ten 
inches wide by fourteen inches deep. Toe outer 
bag should be made at least two inches wider each 
way. After placing one bag inside the other, stuff 
feathers between the two, and sew the bags te gether 
atthe top. Puta block of ice into a bag of this de- 
scription and it will be preserved from melting for 
nearly a week, when under exposure it will melt in 
less than an hour.—Del. Co. Republican. 


Tae InTeRNATIONAL Monetary Coneress now sit- 
ting at Paris, it is announced, has determined upon 
the gold five-franc piece and its multiples as the 
basis of an uniform international currency. This 
will make the French system of coinage that of the 
civilized world, if other nations adopt the report of 
the Congress. The five-franc piece is worth 96 cents 
in gold. 


TELEGBAPHING is making great progress in the 
East. China is about having its great wall of preju- 
dices against foreign innovation broken down. The 
East India Te!egraph Company is making efforts to 
introduce the telegraph into China, and io this is 
backed by the influence of the French Ambassador 
at Pekin. The British government has given this 
company the privilege of erecting telegraphs at Hong 
Kong, and the progress made by this, an American 
telegraphic enterprise, is mostgratifying. In England, 
@ rival corporation called the Anglo-Indian Tele- 
graph Company bas been organized ; and it contem- 
pla’es not only lines in the East, but a new line con- 
necting Englind with the East, the present tele- 
graphic connection with that part of the globe being 


‘They are always in motion, gliding downwerds like | very unsatisfactory. 
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